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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EFFICACY OF FAITH. 


Mr. Editor—The mawkish and deceptive declaration of the supreme 
power of faith, in procuring happiness in another world, is so constantly 
proclaimed, and has such a demoralizing influence on mankind, that it 
ought not to pass without censure. T he Richmond W hig, in giving an 
account of the execution of the three Spaniards for piracy and murder 
of the blackest die, observes, that “It must be gratifying to the public to 
know that they met their doom with resignation; and with the consoling 
belief, that through the mercy of the Redee “mer, and by their sincere re- 
pentance and de wotion, they should obtain forgiveness. ” Far be it from 
me to represent the Deity as ferocious and vindictive, or to believe that 
he could have the heart to torture any human being to all eternity in a 
brimstone fire. But if such criminals ‘as these three | Spaniards are to be 
let off by faith in the Redeemer, repentance, and devotion, hell and purga- 
tory have been invented in vain; for no man ever existed, who, when de- 
tected, and about to be punished for crime, did not sincerely repent; and, 
if very ignorant, as most criminals are, and had been in due training by 
priests, put full faith in the efficacy of the Redeemer’s atonement. But 
this a sneaking, dishonorable, and unfair way of getting to heaven. 
Upon this principle the moral man of sense is excluded, while the great- 
est criminals are admitted to all the joys of paradise. Give the latter a 
short stay in purgatory: Task no more. I consider a belief in purgatory 
to be the most salutary religious dogma that was ever promulgated; and 
that it is very unfortunate that protestants abandoned it. 

But to proceed with this redeeming cant: Gen. Jackson, when he or- 
dered Harris, the baptist preacher, with five other militia men, to be shot, 
said, he “hoped he would be pardoned in the other world, through the 
intercession of our blessed Redeemer.” There can be no doubt that he 
has been, for the crime charged against him, as he more than atoned for 
it by the loss of his life. It is to be lamented that public men in this 
country should think it for their interest to make use of such mean dis- 
simulation. Thomas Jefferson was never guilty of it, and his name is 
now held in higher veneration than that of any man w hich America ever 
produced. 

Judge Duer, in pronouncing sentence against Strang, travelled entirely 
out of the record; and, instead of using the common vulgar phrase of 
“*May God have mercy,” &c., he invoked a family of gods, as follows: 
“ May God your Creator, God your Redeemer, and God your Sanctifier 
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have merey on your soul.” This invocation of three persons indivi- 
dually, which constitute but one godhead, appears to be intended more to 
establish the orthodox faith of the pious and learned judge, than to be- 
nefit the culprit at the bar. 

This unhappy man, Strang, notwithstanding he took every means in 
his power, by the pamphlet he dictated, and which was published pre- 
viously to his execution, to render Mrs. Whipple completely miserable in 
this world, expresses a wish that she may, by repentance, enjoy ever- 
lasting peace in heaven; and, relying solely on the atonement and sa- 
crifice of a bleeding Saviour, prays that his soul may not be doomed to 
everlasting torments, which he now most sincerely believes will and 
ought to be the fate of the finally impenitent. 

These sentiments indicate the thorough drilling that has been prac- 
tised upon this miserable man during his confinement. Nothing but the 
most barefaced priestcraft could induce any reasonable creature to be- 
lieve that one being, however powerful he may be, has a right to tor- 
ment another to all eternity, because he is angry with him and has the 
ability to do it. If there is such an animal in creation as that called the 
Old Serpent and Satan, and he really bears the character attributed to 
him by theologians, he might be guilty of such atrocity; but no being 
that has the least pretensions to moral feeling could be capable of it. 

In the case of Johnson, who was executed a few years since, in the 
city of New York, there was great difference of opinion among the cler- 
gy in regard to his spiritual condition. The Rev. Mr. Onderdonk, how- 
ever, administered to him the sacrament, and, I presume, aecording to 
the custom of the Episcopal church in such cases, declared his sins to be 
forgiven. But the Rev. Hooper Cumming, acting, I think, more ho- 
nestly, told Johnson plainly that there was no » hope for him; ; that he must 
bedamned. However unpleasant this declaration might be to the crimi- 
nal, its influence on community, which always pays great respect to the 
opinion of divines in such matters, must certainly be more effectual in 
deterring from crime, than to declare his sins to be pardoned through 
faith and repentance. F. 





HISTORY OF SAMUEL. 
Continued from page 87. 


After the installation of Saul, each returns to his village, and to his 
fields. Shortly after, the king of the Ammonites takes arms and be- 
sieges the city of Jabesh, to the east of Jordan. The Hebrew inhabi- 
tants offer to surrender, and to pay tribute. This king would not re- 
ceive their submission but on condition of putting out all their right eyes, 
to leave them, he says, to the opprobrium and reproach of Israel. He 
gives them seven days to decide. These unfortunates send messengers 
to their brethren of Israel, who are brought to Saul; he is found return- 
ing from working with his plough, drawn by two oxen, [a lively picture 
of the manners of the times;] Saul is seized with anger, [the narrator 
calls this the spirit of God.] He cuts his two oxen in pieces, and sends 
them throughout all Israel, with this message, ‘‘ Whoever does not come 
immediately and join Saul, his oxen shall be treated in the same manner.” 
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This had the desired effect. All Israel assembled as one man, says 
the text. The Hebrew version says 30,000 men of Judea, and 300,000 
of the eleven tribes. The Greek, on the contrary, says 70,000 of Judea, 
and 600,000 of the others. Such variations, which are often repeated, 
show the credit that is due to these books of morals. According to the 
Greek version, by supposing every six persons to furnish one man ‘of Ww ar, 
there would be three millions of inhabitants on a terrtory of 900 square 
leagues; consequently, more than 3000 persons to the square league ; 
which is against all probability. The most reasonable number, perhaps, 
is 20,000 picked men for a coup de main, which, moreover, demanded 
rapidity. Saul departs like an arrow; arrives at break of day, and pours 
on the camp of the Ammouites, who, accustomed to the sluggish manner 
of the Jews, expected no such movement. Saul surprises, destroys them, 
and delivers the town. The people, charmed with this beginning, come 
uncovered, and propose to Samuel to slay those who did not recognize 
and salute the king. Saul, brave, aud for this reason generous, opposes 
it. This once, Samuel was satisfied, and gives orders that there shall be 
a general assembly at Gilgal, to renew the installation; which was done. 

But why this second ceremony? Was it to give the opponents and 
malcontents an opportunity to rally with the majority of the people, and 
to stifle a schism which had more partisans than are indicated; for we 
see symptoms of it, when, in the approaching war with the Philistines, 
pn were found in their camp many Hebrew deserters, bearing arms 

gainst the party of Samuel and Saul. This was the first apparent mo- 
aa; and it was quite ingenious. But we shall soon discover that Samuel, 
always profound and full of deception, had another secret, intimately 
connected with his interests and character. The text tells us, chap. 12, 
that the assembly being formed, Samuel, standing before all the people, 
made a speech, the substance of which was, that he had managed their 
affairs with perfect integrity; that he had taken no one’s ox or ass; that 
he had oppressed or persecuted no one; that he had not taken bribes; 
and that, nevertheless, he had been forced to put a king in his place. 
He attributes this step as against God. But why God? It was himself. 
As, by the nature of the royal regime, such as he has pictured it, Saul 
could not fail to cause similar vexations. A contrast was created which, 
even at this time, tends to diminish the credit he had just acquired, and 
shows the jealousy that actuated Samuel. 

This priest insisted, that God had, until then, governed the nation by 
his special servants, such as Moses, Aaron, Sisara, Gideon, Jeptha, &e. ; 
and that the people, now rebellious, wished to govern themselves by men 
of their own choice. But as this new system took away the supreme and 
arbitrary power from the priests, of whom Samuel was the head, we see 
whence came the deep hatred which he entertained for it; and his sa- 
cerdotal arrogance in setting himself up as the chief interpreter and re- 
presentative on earth of the Divinity. Here the writer (a priest also) has 
joined a remarkable circumstance: “ You see,”’ says Samuel to the peo- 
ple, “that we are in the time of harvest, [the end of June or beginning of 
July.] Well, Twill invoke God, and he will answer me in a voice of thun- 
der and rain, and you shall knee your sin of disobedience.” So there came 
thunder and rain, and the people were seized with fear; they knew their 
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sin, and demanded pardon of Samuel, who (generously) answered, that he 
would not cease always to pray for them.” 

This recital is very well; but we have a right to ask for the evidence 
of its truth?) Who has seen the occurrence? Who has told it to us? 
A narrator at second hand. Was he a witness of it? He is the only 
one; he is partial. Besides, a crowd of facts and similar accounts are 
found among the Greeks, the Romans, and all the ancient barbarians. 
Are we to believe that their seers, that their divines had also the gift of 
miracles? But, admitting the recital and the fact, we have yet the right 
to say, that Samuel, more knowing than a multitude of superstitious, igno- 
rant peasants, had perceived the sign or forerunner of a storm, which is 
not rare at that time of the year. I myself, while travelling, have seen it 
in the last days of December, when the case is still more singular. The 
result was, the people placed greater confidence in Samuel; and that was 
what this ecclesiastical king wanted, in order not to lose the tutelage of 
his royal lieutenant. 

At this time Saul could not have been young; he must have been, at 
least, 40 years old; for,in the war with the Philistines, which was just ready 
to break out, his son Jonathan showed himself a warrior already capable 
of brilliant and hardy deeds. How does it happen, then, that the He- 
brew text, and all its versions, tell us that Saul was one year old when he 
reigned. The interpreters endeavor to correct this by many subtilties ; 
but there is only one good solution to this error. ‘The Hebrew text does 
not have the word one; it says merely, Saul was... years old. It is 
clear that, in the first manuscript, the origin of the others, the number is 
left blank, because the author (presumed to be Esdras) forgot or could not 
fix the number; and the proof or mark of this is, that the Greek version, 
presumed to have been made from this manuscript, has totally suppressed 
the article. 

It was natural for this new king to be elated with his first and brilliant 
success, and with his sudden and high fortune. We find him also, a lit- 
tle while after this meeting, declare war against the Philistines. Several 
incidents mentioned, give cause to suspect that this was contrary to the 
wish of Samuel, and that hence began the misunderstanding which we 
shall soon see break out. Samuel might, with reason, represent to Saul, 
“that the Philistines were powerful, warlike, and formidable; that their 
maritime trade rivalled that of Sidon and Tyre, giving them the means 
of industry superior to those of the Hebrews; who, although left in peace 
under their own government, were not in a state fit for uidependence or 
resistance, since they had not even the liberty of having smiths to make 
their axes, their ploughshares, and still more their lances; and that it was, 
therefore, better to temporize.”” This is all very true and wise. But 
Saul went farther; full of confidence in the ardor of the people, he could 
answer that God would benevolently provide, as in the time of Gideon 
and Jeptha. He chose 3009 men to remain on duty with him, and sent 
away the rest. Of this light corps, he gave 1000 to his son Jonathan. 
This young man soon attacked a post of the Philistines, who called to 
arms and gathered together. Saul, seeing them numerous, summoned 
the , Hebrews. According to the historian, the Philistines detatched 
30,000 war chariots, 6000 horsemen, and a multitude of foot soldiers, as 
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numerous as the sand of the sea shore. We ask who ceunted these 
chariots and horsemen? ‘There is, besides, a shocking contradiction, for 
the whole territory of the Philistines was not more than 100 leagues 
square, which does not answer to more than 200,000 inhabitants. We 
must suppose, according to the narrative, there was more than 100,000 
warriors. It is a very remarkable circumstance, that in the books of the 
Jews, the numbers are generally exaggerated beyond belief, and almost 
always in round numbers by decimals. Fear seized the Hebrews; the 
country people (like the Druzes) dispersed, and hid themselves in the muon- 
tains and caves; Saul found himself in a great straight; he called upon 
Samuel, who desired him to wait seven days, {he wished to see how it 
would turn.] During this time, the people contrived to desert. Saul, 
believing that success depended upon a propitiatory sacrifice, ordered 
preparations; and seeing the enemy ready to attack him before Samuel’s 
arrival, he determined to make the sacrifice himself, which was the duty 
of the priest. Finally, Samuel arrived: “* What have you done?” says he 
to Saul. The king explains his reasons. Samuel answers, “ You have 
acted foolishly; you have not observed the orders which God gave you; 
he had established your kingdom forever: now your kingdom shall not 
stand; God has chosen a man after his own heart ; he has made him chief 
over his people ;” and Samuel went away. 

Such a sudden change of conduct could not take place without serious 
motives. We must suppose that some dissention had arisen between 
them; some serious dispute of the kind which I have pointed out. If, 
however, that shv:ild not suffice to explain a part so decided, or justify so 
much insolence, I can perceive another motive. The course of public and 
private actions of Saul show that he was subject to a nervous disease, the 
symptoms of which are those of epilepsy. Might it not be, that this dis- 
tressing disease being ordinarily concealed, Samuel did not know of it 
when he made choice of Saul; but, having discovered it, he perceived 
himself to blame in public opinion, and before his enemies, and then 
sought occasion and means to disown him. It is no less true, that in this 
his conduct is wicked and blameabie, inasmuch as he destroys the con- 
fidence of the people in their chief, and encourages them to desert, and 
lay open the country to the enemy.- 

This priest thought all success impossible, and, by immolating his van- 
quished pupil, he wished to insure for himself a compromise with his 
enemies, both within and without. Chance defeated his calculations. 
Saul remained with 600 men, courageous and determined, like himself. 
He takes post before the enemy’s camp, probibiting all attack. Several 
days passed. His son Jonathan, stealing under cover, (of the night proba- 
bly,) followed by one only squire, he presents himself before a Philistine 
post, situated on a high rock; he is taken for a refugee Hebrew, such as 
had arrived in great numbers for several days before; he climbs up with 
his squire and is received. Ina moment they both attack the enemy with 
so much boldness and good fortune, that they stretch 20 men dead upon 
half an acre of ground. Confusion and terror spread through the camp. 
The Philistines think themselves betrayed, either by one another or by the 
refugee Hebrews. One man strikes another: § Saul, hearing the noise, 
advances with his men; and the route became complete. Carried away 
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by his excessive courage, the king imprudently forbids the eating of any 
thing betore the end of the day, and of the slaughter and pursuit. His 
son, ignorant of this, retreshes himself with a little honey; his father 
would have immolated him to his oath, (like Jepthu,) but the people op- 
pose it and save Jonathan. 

Here is a second victory of the new king; but this happened contrary 
to all expectation, and must have disconcerted Samuel, who does not ap- 
pear upon the scene of action. The Philistines, being vanquished, retire 
to their own country. It would appear that a truce must have been made, 
since the historian does not speak any more of war on this side. He 
mentions that Saul turned his arms against other nations, “‘ that he at- 
tacked, one after another, the Moabites, the Ammonites, the Idumeans, 
the Syrian kings of Sobah, to the north and beyond Damas; and that it 
was not until then that he turned again against the Philistines and Ama- 
lekites.”” Every where he was fortunate and conquered. It is evident 
these different wars must have taken several years; at least, each of them 
one campaign. The narrator, likewise, seems to terminate here his his- 
tory, in numbering and naming the wives whom Saul married, the chil- 
dren he had, and the man whom he made commander of his guard and 
general of his troops. 

From the manner in which this chapter is terminated, a reader, used to 
the style of these books, would believe that the history of Samuel is really 
finished; for the ordinary form in closing the history of the other kings 
is, by recounting their wives, their children, and the prominent personages 
of their reign. The 15th chapter, however, which follows, seems to com- 
mence another portion of the reign of Saul, containing the details of the 
consecration and substitution of David, which may be dated from a scene 
of the final rupture which took place between ‘the king and Samnel. 
May it not have been that the last compiler, presumed to have been Es- 
dras, in arranging the manuscripts originally written by Samuel, Nathan, 
and God, according to the testimony given in Chronicles, i. 29, sewed 
these narratives together without much care, as was generally done among 
the ancients? We shall see the proof of this, in the presentation of 
David to Saul. 


To be continued. 


The clergy of the ** Antidote” have propounded nine or ten very silly 
queries to the editor of the Correspondent, on the subject of the “* Laws 
of Nature.” The first is as follows: 

“Why does not this Law of Nature teach the Arabs of the desert to 
treat with kindness and hospitality the unfortunate seamen who are 
wrecked on their coast, instead of seizing and making slaves of them, or 
massacreing them, as they sometimes do, without the least mercy ?”’ 

Answer.—Because the Arabs, like the Jews and Christians, are the 
slaves and victims of priestcraft ! 

This answer, like the Christian Almanac, is calculated for the meri- 
dian of all other baseless queries. 

C. SCHULTZ. 
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COMPOSITION. 


Mr. Editor—I am a constant reader of the Correspondent, and am 
well pleased with the manner in which it is conducted, and generally 
with the matter of its contents. I am aware that a periodical of the 
kind requires to be variable, not only in subjects but in the manner of 
treating them, in order to accommodate the work to the different tastes 
and intelligence of its readers; and that it is impossible to suit the whole 
to the particular views of any individual. Besides, an editor, I presume, 
is sometimes induced to forego lis own jadgment to indulge a correspond- 
ent in a favorite theme, in which he imagines he has discovered some- 
thing novel, that will be beneficial to disclose; and which, at any rate, if 
it does not instruct others, will gratify the vanity of the writer to see in 
print. There has, however, been so much written, and well written, to 
expose the absurdities of all religious creeds, that an author of the pre- 
sent day, except upon subjects local and temporary, ought to be well as- 
sured that he can advance some new arguments, or place old ones in a 
more pleasing and clear point of view than had been done before, or his 
labors will be productive of only sheer loss of time, ink, and paper; and, 
above all, he should observe the rules of Condillac, who says that “In 
composition one should avoid prolixity, because it is fatiguing to the mind; 
digressions, because they divert the attention; frequent divisions and sub- 
divisions, because they are perplexing; and repetitions, because they are 
oppressive. What has been once said, and in its proper place, is clearer 

‘ ; ey : > ata slepw ” 
than if several times repeated elsewhere. SCRUTATOR. 


Mr. Editor—Your interesting paper is received, and with its contents 
I am well pleased, as I find it more free from satire and imvective than 
has, unfortunately for the cause of Natural Truth, marked the pages of 
most modern theistical writers. The lectures of the Free Press Associa- 
tion particularly attracted my attention, and were highly gratifying, as I 
conceive that the manner and style in which they are there treated will 
be more likely to attract general inquiry, and awaken an honest world 
from the lethargic mist in which it has been involved. I hope they will 
continue to embrace a plain, simple, honest, exposition of the scripture 
text, as it stands when subjected to the analytic power of common sense, 
or contrasted with those incontrovertible revelations which are invariably 
operted to the human mind by the all powerful lever of Natural Science. 
A work conducted upon that plan has long been a favorite idea with me ; 
and, although it has been pursued so far as to embrace an examination 
of the Ist and 2d chapters of Genesis, as I perceive the subject now in 
such hands that more justice will be done to it, I freely commit what I 
have written to the flames, and anticipate much instruction and amuse- 
ment from a perusal of the lectures expected in future numbers. It is 
apprehended that the great oversight of Mr. Paine, in theological wri- 
ting, was that he mingled too much gall with the masterly arguments and 
unanswerable facts which he offered. Had he adopted a more serious 
and dignified style, his researches would, in my opinion, have proved a 
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greater blessing to mankind. These suggestions are thrown out that 
others, advocating the great and glorious « cause of Natural Truth, may 
reap from their laudable exertions the sweet reward of peace and satis- 
faction, in the consciousness that they have added permanently to the 
sum of human happiness, by placing before their fellow men (instead of 
wild and visionary theories, which at best torture the imagination and 
distract the mind) the beautiful and eternal laws of Nature and of Na- 
ture’s God. 


Philadelphia, August 29. A LOVER OF TRUTH. 


CRERICAL INTOLERANCE. 


“That country where the clergy have the most influence, and use it 
with the most moderation, is England.” Rev. C. C. Colton. 


Mr. Editor—As a comment upon the above written text, I will give 
you a fact. In the month of February last, a clergyman of the church 
of England was engaged in reading the funeral service, at the grave of 
some dead man or woman. As is usual in such cases, a number of per~ 
sons assembled to witness the ceremony, among whom was a poor 

catholic, a laboring man, but of good character. It is an item of the 
mode of worship of the catholics, to cross themselves when the name of 
Jesus is pronounced, and the poor laborer did so, at each mention of that 
name by the clergyman. The well fed dignitary, puffed up with pride, 
and overflowing with rancor against ‘‘the accursed papist,” ordered him 
to be seized and dragged into confinement, and even assisted in the wor- 
thy task. The culprit was confined in a room under ground, with a stone 
floor, and without fire, during one of the coldest mghts of the winter. 
The next day, he was brought before a magistrate, and his tyrant attempt- 
ed to set up acharge against him of intoxication, and of disturbing him 
in the performance of his religious duty; but he was contradicted in 
every point by his own witnesses, and the man was discharged. Some 
gentlemen, indignant at this act of tyranny, undertook to bring the op- 
pressor to justice. The magistrate, however, before whom he was sum- 
moned, was fearful of the consequences, and strongly recommended a 
compromise, and that the matter should be hushed up; and there it end- 
ed. This was not in any by place, but in the most populous and exten- 
sive parish of London; and a statement of the fact was published in the 
best and most widely circulated paper of England, 7’he Times. 


AN OBSERVER. 





Creed of the Wahabees.—T hey assert, it is said, the unity of the Deity ; 
they hold him to be immaterial, eternal, and omnipotent; and in their 
addresses to the Supreme Being, they are fervent and devout. Accord- 
ing to them, God has never dictated any written code of laws to men; 
nor has he made any particular revelation of himself. His existence, 
they think, is sufficiently manifested in his works. His will cannot be 
mistaken, since he has implanted the distinct perception of right and 
wrong in the human mind, together with the conviction that virtue alone 
can be agreeable to the Author of Nature. 
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aw WORE, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1827. 











LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
On the Observance of Sunday. By the Secretary. 


A strictly religious observance of the Sabbath, or Sunday, has long 
been considered by Jews and Christians as one of the most important 
duties imposed by their religion, and the violation of which as a sin of the 
most deadly nature—calling down on the nations of the earth the vengeance 
of a wrathful, implacable deity. Almost every. criminal, who forfeits his 
life to the laws of his country, is made by fauaticism to date the com- 
mencement ot his career of guilt, from the period when he first began to 
disregard the religious ceremonies of that day; and this is a theme on 
which the priesthood never neglect to expatiate, as affording an “ aw- 
ful warning to Sabbath breakers.”’ Accidents, also, possessing nothing 
more uncommon than those which occur on every other day of the week— 
innocent recreation—useful employment—nay, even a discharge of the 
duties of humanity, are seized with avidity, and magnified into marks and 
causes of divine displeasure, merely because the individuals who may 


have suffered, or who may not have been persuaded of the sanctity of 


particular days, were pursuing that course which appeared to them inno- 
cent and proper on any day. Of such magnitude, indeed, does supersti- 
tion regard a strict observance of the Sabbath, that its votaries have openly 
avowed their determination to oppose the appointment to public office 
of every person who refuses to subscribe to their puritanical ideas; thus 
endeavoring, in opposition to our natural rights, to introduce a religious 
test, to fill a ‘coil office, every way hostile to the spirit as well as to the 
letter of our free institutions. 

It was to have been expected, that the advocates for this rigid obser- 
vance of what is denominated the “Christian Sabbath” would have been well 
assured that the plea they have set up rested on unquestionable grounds ; 
that it is unassailable; and that, as it admits of no exceptions, it has been 
assented to by the whole community. So far, however, from the injunc- 
tion to observe one day of the week as more holy than another, being 
authorized by what is called the divine law, it appears from the Jewish 
books that no such law existed previous to the period in which Moses is 
supposed to have lived ; that this law merely enjoined a suspension from 
labor on the seventh day; and that it was never intended for the surround- 
ing nations, but as an observance to distinguish the Jews from their 
neighbors. 

It also appears from the New Testament, that all those marks of dis- 
tinction, by which the Jews were known as a separate race, were abo- 
lished by the introduction of Christianity; and that neither its supposed 
founder, nor any of his apostles or disciples, gave any instructions to ob- 
serve another day i in its stead. Finally, it is established by ecclesiastical 
history, that the day now called the Christian Sabbath originated with a 
pagan emperor, who, upwards of 300 years after the cupposed birth of 
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Jesus, issued a decree commanding all his subjects to conform to the re- 
ligious ceremonies which were observed in the temples, on the first day 
of the week, in honor of the sun. 

Had it ever been intended by the Supreme Being, as alleged by the 
priests of Christianity, that the pious observance of one particular day 
was essential to the happiness of man, the rule prescribing this would, 
undoubtedly, have been universally promulgated. Considering the close 
intercourse which, according to the Bible, subsisted between God and 
the patriarchs, he could not have omitted disclosing to them his divine 
pleasure on this subject. He could not, without being charged with par- 
tiality, withhold from such men as Adam, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, &c. 
the knowledge of a fact so essential to that strict conduct by which alone 
they could obtain the divine favor. Do we, then, find, in the books attri- 
buted to Moses, any thing to authorize the opinion, that the patriarchs 
observed the seventh or any other day as a holy day, or day of rest? 
No: there is nothing in the Bible, whether we take the Old or the New 
Testament, to warrant such an inference. It is said of Noah, in particu- 
Jar, that he “‘ was a just man, and perfect in his generation, and walked 
continually with God ;”” but we nowhere find that, with all his justice and 
piety, he ever discharged that (in the eyes of the faithful) important duty 
of observing the Sabbath. We are told that he was also a preacher of 
righteousness, that he offered sacrifices, and distinguished between things 
clean and unclean; but nothing is said of his Sabbatizing. In the history 
of Noah, days, months, years, ‘and seasons are distinguished, but no Sab- 
baths; nor is the violation of the Sabbath (regarded in modern times as 
so great an enormity) mentioned among the vices and crimes of the an- 
tediluvians, which are said to have caused the destruction of the world. 
Even when this globe is represented to have been renewed after the de- 
luge, and the blessing of God repeated as it were in the beginning of 
things, there isa profound silence respecting the Sabbath. We: frequenly 
read in the Bible that Abraham worshipped and called on the name of the 
Lord; erected several altars, and paid tythes to Melchisedech; that he 
was circumeised, and offered up not only common sacrifices, but also was 
about to offer his only son. All these particulars are narrated in the his- 
tory of Abraham; but it is nowhere said, nor can it be inferred, that this 
“* Father of the F aithful” observed the Sabbath, oresteemed any particular 
day sacred above the rest. We have also a detailed account of the tra- 
vels of Abraham and his children; but we find no mention of any inter- 
mission of their journey on account of the Sabbath, although, in passing 
through the desart, it is particularly stated that his descendants suspended 
their journeyings on the seventh day. 

As to Job, who is said to have been so upright and pious that he had 
not his equal on the earth, it might have been supposed that such a re- 
ligious person could not be ignorant of a divine precept which had been 
promulgated to all: or that, knowing of its existence, he would have 
neglected it. He lived before Moses, and if the institution of the Sab- 
bath had been given by God to mankind from the beginning, it never 
could have been concealed from him. This history of Job is not nar- 
rated in a brief or hasty manner, but fills a whole book, containing the 
most minute details of his justice, equity, and-zeal for what he considered 
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the pure worship of God. Yet, in the whole account of his life and piety, 
there is not a siugle expression which can induce us to believe that he 
observed the Sabbath. If such an institution had then existed, the writer 
was in no want of an opportunity of noticing it; for he speaks of the crea- 
tion of the world, of the foundation of the earth, and the singing of the 
angels when the work was fiuished—subjects wluch would have naturally 
led him to mention the circumstance of God’s resting from his labor, and 
ordering the observance of the seventh day in commemoration of that 
occurrence, if such had been the fact. But he makes no mention of the 
difference of days, or of the sanctification of the Sabbath. 

Job is, likewise, said to have offered sacrifices to sanctify or make ex- 
piation for his sons, lest they should have said or done any thing irreve- 
rently amid their festival entertainments; but he gave no admonition or 
example about sanctifying a Sabbath; and when, in the 3lst chapter, he 
defends his innocence, and clears himself from many crimes in conver- 
sation and in worship, he does not drop a single word as to the obser- 
vance or violation oi the Sabbath, nor does the least shadow of it appear. 

It is obvious, from these facts, that the institution of the Sabbath was 
not universal, or extended to all nations and people; for, had it been given 
at the beginning, to the supposed first man, it would have continued to 
be known among all his offspring, and the religion of the Sabbath would 
have prevailed among all nations. People are “usually retentive of festi- 
vals and holydays; nor could that easily escape their recollection which 
was to be repeated every week. If all religion and all sacred rites had 
perished among the ancients, it would not have been a matter of surprise 
if the observance of the Sabbath had likewise become extinct. We know 
that sacrifices, victims, holydays, and other superstitions have been ob- 
served and practised in every nation, and in every age; but we have ne- 
ver, in auy part of the world, heard of a seventh day to be kept holy, 
either by divine or human appointment, unless among the Jews. 

Even after the supposed period of the universal deluge, we have no 
monument, no memorial of a Sabbath among the posterity of Noah. 
The precepts said to have been delivered by Noah himself are still pre- 
served, some of which respect divine worship, and others the conduct of 
men; but among neither do we find any thing directing the celebration 
of the Sabbath, or seventh day. Had there been a precept of this nature 
from the beginning, it could not have been easily lost among the antedi- 
luvians, because Adam, who is said to have received it from God to pro- 
pagate among his posterity, lived long enough to effect this; and there 
was the same religious obligation, according to the Bible, on Noah to in- 
struct his children in this sacred law. Hf, by any accident, this law had 
been neglected, or obliterated by those profane persons who are alleged 
to have lived before the deluge, Noah would have taken the greater care 
to have revived it in his family and posterity. 

The first mention we have of the word Sabbath is in the 16th chapter 
of Exodus, where we are told of bread having been rained from heaven 
to pacify the starving, murmuring Jews. Verse 22d, ‘‘ And it came to 
pass, that on the sixth day they gathered twice as much bread, two 
omers for one man: and all the rulers of the congregation came and told 
Moses. Ver. 23, And he said unto them, This is that which the Lord 
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hath said, Tomorrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord: bake 
that which ye will bake today, and seethe that ye will seethe; and that 
which remaineth over lay up for you, to be kept until the morning. Ver. 
29, The Lord hath given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on the 
sixth day the bread of two days: abide ye every man in his place; let 
no man go out of his place on the seventh day. Ver. 30, So the people 
rested on the seventh day.’ 

From this passage it might be inferred, that the observance of the Sab- 
bath was instituted for the purpose of commemorating the miracle by 
which the Israelites are pretended to have been supplied with bread from 
heaven, during their forty years travel in the wilderness. But on turning 
to the 20th of Exodus, we shall find another reason assigned for institu 
ting that observance: ‘For in six days (observes the writer) the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hal- 
lowed it.” 

Confiding in the accuracy of this passage, and believing that it con- 
tains the true reason for observing the Sabbath, both Jews and Chris- 
tians assure us that it was to commemorate God’s resting from his labors 
of creation, and for no other purpose, the seventh portion of time was set 
apart to his service. There is another reason, however, given in the Old 
‘Testament for this measure. In the 5th chapter of Deuteronomy, verse 
15, we are distinctly and emphatically told, that the Sabbath was insti- 
tuted in remembrance of the Israelites’ escape from the Egyptians. The 
words are, ‘Keep the Sabbath day to sanctify it, as the Lord thy God 
hath commanded thee. Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work ; 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy son, &c. And remember that thou wast 
a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee 
out thence, through a mighty hand, and by a stretched out arm; there- 
fore the Lord thy ‘God commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day.” 

Now which of these two last accounts are we to believe? the one that 
says the Sabbath was instituted to commemorate the resting of God from 
his labor—or the other, which as positively asserts, that it was to com- 
memorate the deliverance from Egypt; an event that did not take place 
until many hundreds of years after the supposed creation of the world? 
Both the accounts pretend to be inspired, and both to be written by the 
same person: yet they cannot both be true; for what is contradictory is 
in direct opposition to truth: neither can they have emanated from a be- 
ing whose essence is perfection. It is impossible, therefore, to consider 
either the passage in Exodus or that in Deuteronomy in any other light 
than as the work of imperfect man—of some deceiver, or cheat, who, in 
order to subjugate and impose on others, pretended that he had been au- 
thorized by God to communicate his sovereign will to mortals. This is the 
true secret of all the burdensome and useless ceremonies, religious obser- 
vances, fast days, new moons, and Sabbath days, imposed by the Levites 
on the ignorant, credulous Jews; and which these ambassadors of heaven 
have contrived to perpetuate even to this day. But, as roguery always 
belies itself, we have in this instance, as I have shown in numberless 
others, the clearest evidence that the Old Testament writers contradicf 
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themselves in all essential particulars. What reliance, then, can be 
placed in writings claiming to be divine, when we find that the statements 
i one page overthrow the credibility of those in another?’ How can we 
place confidence in testimony which destroys itself, and which would not 
be received in the most ordinary affairs of life? 
To be continued. | 


Mr. Owen.—Notwithstanding the denunciations in which fanaticism 
has indulged in reference to this gentleman, we learn, by late arrivals 
from Liverpool, that he reached that port in safety, and in his usual good 
health and spirits, in the end of July. The vile contradictory fabrica- 
tions, which had been circulated by the canting and hypocritical press 
of this country, had preceded Mr. O. in England, and had there, as here, 
found individuals sufficiently credulous and active to believe, and 
promulgate them. To these caluinnies, originating in ignorance, and 
maintained by bigotry, the object of them considered it unnecessary to of- 
fer any other refutation than a pointed denial; leaving their truth or 
falsehood to be decided by the success or failure attending the measures 
he is now zealously and disinterestedly pursuing to establish mental inde- 

pendence, without which it is in vain to calculate on happiness. That 
Mr. Owen has been induced to depart from some of his original arrange- 
ments, he readily admits. Experience, the best of all teachers, has con- 
vinced him that he was mistaken in some of his early impressions. But, 
so far from this having, in the smallest degree, shaken his confide nee, it 
has served to confirm his hopes of ultimate success, and to increase his 
efforts, if possible, to insure it. As we have reason to expect his re- 
turn to the United States before winter sets in, we anticipate, on his arri- 
val, such an exposition as to the progress of the new system, in both he- 
mispheres, as will nct only silence its most inveterate calumniators, but 
prove highly gratifying to the real benefactors of the human race. Ih 
is not by falsehood or vituperation, that such men as Robert Owen are to 
be put down in this enlightened age. 


The Antidote.—The 15th number of this paper was taken from our 
office before we could well ascertain its contents. Number 16 has just 
been received, by which we perceive that the editors have again endea- 
vored, like Acres in the play, to muster their little remaining courage, and 
to renew the “unceasing warfare ;” calculating, no doubt, that victory, 
as she has done with many a discomfited warrior, may.yet hover over 





rant, rhapsody, and railing show every disposition to indulge in ireful 
vociferation, we cannot discover any symptoms in their lengthened co- 
lumns of a return to reason, or to that candor which is essential to fair 
argument. After we had shown, from what they call their “sacred 
books,” that the person named David, who is supposed to have reigned 
over the Jews, was guilty, on his death bed, and that too, with his last 
breath, of ordering two persons to be slain, to whom he was bound by 
gratitude, and by oath, to keep harmless—after having established, on 
evidence supplied by the. editors of the Antidote themselves, that this 
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‘royal butcher” had lived a life of crime, and died with the cry of murder 
on his lips, it was not to be imagined that they would have had the har- 
dihood again to obtrude the example of such a wretch on public notice. 
Yet, although only a few weeks have elapsed since we transferred from 
the Bible to our pages a few of the details of the atrocities of this 
‘* favorite of heaven,” of this “‘ man after God’s own heart’’—so remarka- 
ble for his relentless cruelties—we are now unblushingly assured by these 
ptous editors, that “* he was not cut off in his wickedness. _ It was the plea- 
sure of God that he should live, not only to repent of his sin , but to atone 
for them, in some measure, by an altered life, by deeds 0, goodness, by 
charity and beneficence to his fellow men, and piety towards his offended 
but merciful Creator!!!” 

The individual who could discover “goodness, charity, and bene ficence,” 
or even compunction for past deeds of enormity, in the bloodthirsty man- 
dates uttered by Israel’s king at the very moment of his dissolution, is 
prepared, if he thinks it his interest to do so, to justify any crime however 
horrible, and to maintain any proposition however absurd. Of what use 
is to contend with such an antagonist? A victory in such circumstances 
is not worth the achieving. We repeat, what we have again and again 
stated, that if the editors of the Antidote will meet us on fair ground—if 
they will offer any rational evidence, that such a person as Jesus of Naza- 
reth once existed, and that the books composing the Old and New Tes- 
taments are authentic writings—the productions of the authors whose 
names they bear—we will then enter with them on the field of argument. 
But unless they do this—unless they undertake to show that the founda- 
tion of their system is good; that the basis on which they have reared their 
dogmas is unassailable, they do nothing for their cause. Every proposi- 
tion they advance is of as much avail in supporting the re ligion of Zoro- 
aster, of Brahma, of Mahomet, or of the “terrible Odin,” as it is in pro- 
ving the truth of ‘Christianity. 

We will not take upon us to dictate to ‘* Philo Veritas” the course he 
ought to pursue, when he discovers the disengenuous, evasive, and so- 
phistical manner in which his positions have been met by the editors of 
the Antidote. We shall send him the paper in which the article ap- 
pears professing to be a refutation of his statements, in the perfect con- 
viction that, in whatever way he takes up the subject, he will show more 
regard for truth, and a greater respect for decency, than has been shown 
by. his fanatical, petulant, and arrogant opponents. 




































New Harmony Gazette.—Complete sets of Vol. I. of the New Har- 
mony Gazette are now received at the office of the Correspondent; also 
Vol. II., as far as published, with the exception of one or two numbers 
that have miscarried, but which will be supplied. Subscriptions conti- 
nue to be received for the work, (commencing with either volume,) at $2 
per annum, payable in advance. 


Liberal Publications.—We are glad to find, that a gentleman, recently 
arrived in the United States, has brought with him a considersble num- 
ber of the philosophical works published in London hy Richard Carlile, 
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which he intends selling at a fair price. As he now resides at some 
distance from the city, we shall endeavor to open a correspondence with 
him, for the purpose of obtaining copies of these invaluable publications. 
Although we are not apprized of the names of the books in his posses- 
sion, we can be at no loss in forming an opinion of their tendency, when 
we find them denounced, in the language of cant and fanaticism, ‘ the 
dregs of an English infidel bookstore that had scarcely escaped burning 
at the hands of the hangman.” 
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The liberality of the sentiments in the Talisman has been much and 
deservedly admired. ‘The author has missed no opportunity of coufront- 
ing the vulgar prejudices against Turks and infidels, and has ascribed to 
the sultan Saladin e very virtue under heaven,” constantly giving him the 
advantage over the redoubted Richard, who seems little better than a 
clown and bully to him. One would think this romantic justice must 
greatly astound and scandalize Scotch presbyters and Kirk sessions, with 
whom the author was already no favorite. Has he then forgot his cun- 
ning? Or, while he is encountering obloquy in one quarter, is he not ' 
carrying favor in another, and that the highest? What if this, which 
seems such a stretch of generosity and “lovely liberalism,” should turn . | 
out to be the last ruse of desperate servility? In a word, is not all this ar | 
sudden flush of hoary enthusiasm, in favor of ‘Turks and Saracens, TT 
trumped up for the occasion, as a diversion to the uncourtly popularity ' 
of the Greek cause, and intended to persuade us that these ferocious bar- 
barians have a legitimate title to cut the throatsof whom they please, from 
the superior gracefulness of their persons and amiableness of their man- 
ners? Such a suspicion appears strengthened by the rage and contumely 
with which Suliotes, Mainotes, and Greeks are mentioned in the Anti- 4 
quary. ‘The base football player!” F 
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Modern Prophets. —Comenius said that the Reign of a Thousand 
Years was to begin in the year 1672, or in the year 1673. So that there 
is scarcely any body but believes ke died ve ry seasonably, since he avoided 
the confusion of seeing the vanity of his prophecies. I am persuaded that 
he did not gain much by it. He was so used to such disappointinents, 
and minded so little what people would say of it, that he could have borne 
this last check without any trouble. This class of gentlemen are of an 
admirable constitution; nothing puts them out of countenance; they ap- 
pear as boldly in company after the expiration of the time as before; they 
fear neither railleries nor the most serious complaints; they are always 
ready to begin again; in a word, they are proof against the justest morti- 
fications. We must not altogether lay the fault on the particular turn of 
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their wit, and of their inclination; the public is more to be blamed for it 
than they are, because of its prodigious indulgence.—Bay/e. f 
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- Debasing Effects of Superstition.— ‘We kiss the old shoes and dirty 
handkerchiefs of the saints,” says Erasmus, “and neglect their books, 
the more valuable relics; we lock up their shirts and clothes in cabinets 
adorned with jewels, but as to their writings, on. which they spent so much 
pains, and which are still extant for our benefit, we abandon them to 
mouldiness and vermin. It is not difficult to discover the causes of this 
conduct. As soon as the manners of princes degenerated into brutish 
tyranny, and the bishops were intent on acquiring profane dominion in- 
stead of teaching the people their duty, the whole pastoral care fell to 
the share of those who are called friars, or brethren, or religious men— 
as if brotherly love, charity, and true religion belonged only to them! 
Then polite literature began to be disregarded. Greek was neglected, 

Hebrew still more, eloquence was throw n aside, Latin, by a new acces- 
sion of barbarisms, was so corrupted that it could scarcely be called a 
language; history and antiquities were disregarded ; learning consisted 
in certain sophistical quibbles and subtilties, and all science was to be 
drawn from the collectors of the common places of philosophy and 
divinity. ‘These compilers were always dogmatical in proportion to their 
ignorance ; they were glad to have ancient authors disregarded, or gave 
a helping hand to destroy those books they were not capable of under- 

standing.” —Jortin’s Life of Erasmus. Such was the state in which 
Petrarch and Boccaccio found the learning of their country. 





Removal.—The office of the Correspondent is removed to No. 15 
Chamber street, near the Apprentices’ Library, where all orders and 
communications are requested to be forwarded. 
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Ecce Homo! or a Critical Inquiry into the History of Jesus of Naza- 
reth—75 cents in boards. The author of this work was imprisoned two 
years and fined in £200 sterling, by the British government, for publish- 
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“Paine’s Theological Works, 8vo.—1 12 1-2 in boards, or $1 
handsomely bound and gilt. T his is the completest and cheapest edi- 
tion of the theological works of this great man ever published. A few 
copies only are remaining. 

The Theophilanthropist, containing critical, moral, theological, and 
literary essays, among which are The Origin of Evil, by Soame Jenyns, 
and The Morality of Mahometanism, both scarce and valuable works, 
Svyo.—1 bound. 

The People’s Rights Reclaimed ; being an Exposition of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Law of the nee of New York compelling the obser- 
vance of a religious Sabbath Day—25 cents. 
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